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Cotton  Situation  in  Egypt  l/ 

By\Francis  ViiTiitaker^^ 
jigri cultural  Economist  ' 

Egypt  is  expected  to  have  a  record  cotton  acreage  in  1951*    It  is 
generally  felt  that,  in  spite  of  the  Government' s' plans  for  increased 
planting  of  grai^",  the  19,'?!  planting  of  cotton  will  be  ■  between  10  and  1$ 
percent  greater  than  the  2,0^0,000  acres  seeded  last  year.    The  largest 
previous  planting  was  in  1930  when  about  2,l60,000  acres  were  planted. 
Last  year's  plantings  were  the  largest  since  1937  when  about  2,0^3,000  . 
acres  ¥;ere  seeded,  ,  ■ 

Cotton  production  control  has  been  in  effect  in  Egypt  since  19i4lo 
In  the  past,  control  WjS.  effected  by  restricting  the  percentage  of  crop- 
land which  could  be  planted  to  cotton.     In  1931^  there  vvill  be  no  direct 
restriction  on  cotton    Ian  ting,  tint  specified  percentages  of  cropland 
suitable  for  grain  must  be  planted  to  grain.     In  the  Northern  Delta  Zone 
of  Lower  Egypt  35  percent  of  the  cropland  must  be  planted  to  food  grains; 
in  other  ureas  the  requirement  is  3'0  percent.    Lcist  yeo..r  it  vif^s  permissible 
to  plant  only  35  percent  of  the  cropland  in  the  Northern  Delta  to  cotton, 
and  in  the  other  areas  there  were  no  restrictions.    The  Minister  of 
Agriculture  is  empoweri-d  to  modify  the  provisions  where  it  is  deemed 
expedient  to  do  so.    Control  is  exercised  through  Government  distribution 
of  planting  seed  and  by  the  head  m.en  of  the  villages.    Farmers  are  encour- 
aged to  follow  a  3-year  rotation  system  of  cotton,  clover,  and  grains. 

If  2,253'jCOO  acres  are  planted  to  cotton  this  year,  a  10-percent 
increase  over  1950,  and  the  yield  is  equal  to  the  recent  10-year  average 
of  U90  pounds  of  lint  per  aci'e,  Egypt  vrill  have  a  crop  of  about  2,280,000 
bales  of  U78  pounds  in  1951-52-    This  vrould  compare  with  1,763,000  bales 
in  19U9-50  and  1,702,000  bales  which  is  the  estimate  for    the  crop  year 
.just  closing.    The  largest  production  WdS  in  1937  when  about  2,2Ul,000 
bales  -were  produced  on  appro?. i mutely  2,053,000  acres.    The  less  than  aver- 
age yield  per  acre  last  year  of  397  pounds  v/as  caused  by  heavy  insect  damage 
and  hot  weather  during  the  princip;.!  boiling  period  vfhich  caused  unusual 
sh'-^ddingc 

17  A  preliminary  report  of  a  study  of  foreign  market  outlets  and  competition 
with  United  States  cotton,  conducted  under  the  provisions  of  the  Research  and 
Marketing  pet.  Mr,  ^-hituker  acknowledges  the  help  given  him  by  the  staff  of  the 
.American 'Embassy  at  Cairo, 
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Egyptians  do  not  expect  the  world  production  of  cotton  this  coining 
season  to  be  sufficient  to  catch  up  with  the  world  demand.  The  Egyptian 
cotton  planting  now  being  completed  v;ill  reduce  the  grain  acreage  figure 
to  the  minimum. 

The  price  that  Egyptian  cotton  is  bringing  on  the  market  is  leading 
some  Egypti^ms  to  believe  it  will  be  more  economical  to  grow  cotton  and 
buy  grains.     An  acre  of  cotton  will  produce  on  the  average  about  $00  pounds 
of  lint,  v.^ich  at  today's  prices  would  buy  around  200  bushels  of  wheat.  An 
acre  planted  to  wheat  will  produce  from  25  to  35  bushels.    The  acreage, 
yield,  and  production  of  cotton  in  Egypt  for  the  past  several  years  is  «- 
shown  in  table  1. 

The  Cotton  Congress  was  critical  of  plant  breeders  who  were  continu-  , 
ally  trying  to  bring  out  new  cotton  varieties.    It  was  recommended  that 
the  breeders  spend  their  time  trying  to  improve  and  maintain  the  good 
character  of  the  varieties  already  developed.    It  was  pointed  out  that  one 
of  the  difficulties  in  Egypt  in  recent  years  has  been  the  market  disturbance 
and  inconvenience  to  spinners  caused  by  the  introduction  of  nevj-  Egyptian 
varieties.    It  was  felt  a  steady  increc^se  in  yield  of  a  fevi  old  varieties 
would  be  of  advantage  to  both  the  spinner  and  grovjer. 

In  1951  the  greatest  increase  in  acreage  will  be  in  the  medium  staple 
varieties  of  Ashmouni  seed.    The  International  Cotton  Congress,  at  its 
meeting  in  Cairo  the  latter  p^rt  of  February  195l>  considered  the  world 
needs  of  cotton  and  passed  the  following  resolution  relating  to  the  need 
for  cotton  of  medium  staple  length  (around  1  I/8  to  1  l/h  inches): 

"That  this  Congress  holds  a  high  opinion  of  m.edium  staple  cotton, 
which  is  particularly  suitable  for  many  purposes;  Giza  hi  and 
Giza  31j  doubtless  have  certain  desirable  characteristics  and 
are  suitable  for  some  purposes,  but  there  vrill  be  a  continuing 
demand  for  medium  staple  on  a  large  scale.     Importance  should 
continue  to  be  attached  to  increasing  the  yield  of  medium  staple 
cotton  and  improving  its  basic  properties." 

In  1?50,  Ashmouni  and  Z agora  made  up  U3  percent  of  the  plantings, 
Giza  30  about  19  percent,  and  Karnak  35  percent.    Most  of  the  balance  was  • 
Menoufi.     These  are  the  most  important  varieties,  and  they  have  predomin- 
ated for  the  past  8  years.     The  trend  in  plantings  by  10~year  periods  of 
the  different  varieties,  segregated  by  staple  lengths,  is  shown  in  table  2. 
The  production  by  staple  lengths  over  a  period  of  years  is  shovm  in  table  3. 
The  acreage  and  production  by  varieties  over  a  period  of  5  years  is  shov/n  in 
table  U.  " 

Fear  is  expressed  in  Egypt  by  some  that  stocks  of  Egyptian. cotton  may 
be  at  dangerously  lovf  levels  before  the  next  crop  com^s  in  if  complete 
freedom  of  exports  is  allovred  to  continue.    Stocks  of  cotton  reported  in 
Egypt  on  August  1,  1950,  are  computed  at  l|h7,000  bales  of  U78  pounds  of 
lint  and,  v.dth  1,702,000  bales  of  production,  gave  a  supply  for  the  1950-51 
crop  year  of  2,li9,000  bales  v/hich  was  the  shortest  supply  in  over  10  years. 
Exports  and  consurption  for  the  period  August  1,  1950  to  March  1,  1951 j 
total  about  863,000    bales  and  1^7,000  bales  (U78  pounds)  respectively. 
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Stocks  on  Pwi'.nst  1,  19^9,  were  ^63,000  bales^  on  fluguot  1,  19i48,  758,000 
bales;  and  on  H\e\\st  1,  19h7 ,  1,279,000  tales.    On  December  6,  1950,  the 
Government  stopped    sales  aid  requisitioned  all  existing  stocks  of  their 
medimn  staple  cotton^     This  w.;S  to  asr.ure  the  locctl. mills  of  a  continuing 
supply  at  a  fixed  price »    Investigation  disclosed  th.^t  the  mills  required 
some  107,000  bales  in  addition  to  their  on-hand  stocks  until  the  next  crop 
is  available.     The  Government  obtained  some  62,000  bales  by  requisition 
and  the  Cotton  Brokers  Association  guaranteed  to  supply  the  balance. 
Restrictions  were  lifted  on  January  3,  1951;     The  Fg^^ptian  cotton  supply 
balance  sheet  for  recent  j'-ears  is  shovm  in  table  5* 

In  recent  years  the  major  importers  of  Egyptian  cotton,  in  order  of 
importance,  vfere  the  United  Kingdom,  India,  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and 
the  United  States,     These  countries  uave  been  taking  close  to  70-  percent 
of  the  exports.     The  total  quantities  of  Egyptian  cotton  exported  during 
the  past  few  ye  .rs  by  countries  of  destination  are  shoi/vn  on  table  6c     The  , 
exports  sho^vn  in  this  table  are  based  upon  the  Egyptian  export  records. 
They  may  not  agree  with  the  records  of  the  various  importing  countries 
since  sometimes  the  cotton  is  diverted  en  route,  and  often  it  is  stored 
in  free  ports  for  a  considerable  time  before  it  enters  a  country.  The 
entry  date  may  be  in  a  different  crop  year.    Cotton  is  never  considered 
imported  until  it  clears  the  customs  of  the  receiving  country. 

The  varieties  of  Egyptian  cotton  which  enjoy  the  greatest  foreign 
demand  are  Ashrouni  and  Karnak.    The , Egyptians  report  Ashmouni  has  a  staple 
of  from  1  l/8  to  1  l/h  inches,  while  Karndk  runs  1  l/2  inches  and  over.  Of 
the  varieties,  Giza  23  and  Menoufi  have  a  st^^ple  lengt:i^  similar  to  Karnak, 
while  Zagora  has  a  staple  length  like  Ashmouni.    Giza  7  and' Giza  20  have  a 
staple  length  between  ^^shm^^uni  and  Karnak  or  between  1  l/h  and'  1  1/2  inches. 
The  volume  of  exports  by  varieties  for  recent  years  is  shovm  in' table  7* 

There  has  been  a  sharp  ris^j  in  the  price  for  Eg3''ptian'  cotton  since  the 
United  States  Cotton  Export  Controls,  went  into  effect  (September  8,  1950). 
The  price  of  Ashm.oani  cotton  on  the  Alexandria  market  for  the  mohth  of 
August  1950  aver-.iged  about  Ul. 5  cents  per  pound^  while  Karnak  averaged 
U7.7  cents  per  pound.    In  addition,  there  was  ah  export'  'tax  of  2»96.'cehts 
per  pound.  •  , 


For  the  m.onth  of  September  1950,  the  illexandria  price's'  for  these  tvro 
varieties  avc raged  about  h^,2  and  56.1  cents  per  pound,  respectively.  To 
these  prices  must  be  added  ^n  export  t^ix  of  5-91  cents  per  pound.  The 
increase  in  export  t..x  w,iS  effective  on  Septem.bcr  1,  1950. 

The  prices  of  these  two  varieties  went  up  ste.=.dily  \intil  about  the 
middle  of  ''iarch  1951.    However,  on  J^xnuary  7,  1951,  the  Egyptian  export  tax 
on  cotton  was  again      crea^-.ed ,     It  yrent  from  5»91  cents  per  pound  to  lO^Lil 
cents  per  i~ound. 

In  October  1950  /shmouni  averaged  about  63»'^'  and  Karnak  66.0  cents 
per  pound  (tax  excluded).    On  March  1,  1951,  /shmouni  was  about  83 » 3  and 
Karnak  102,9  cents  per  pound,  and  on  March  Ih  they  were  8l,l  and  108,2 
cents  per  pound.    Soon  after  this  the  marKet  declined,  and  the  prices  on 
March  22,  1951,  were  70^3  for  i^shmouni  cmd  98, U  cents  per  pound  for  Karnak. 
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■'AThen  the  International  Cotton  Congress  met  in  Egypt  in  February  and 
early  March  195lj  it  was  very  critical  of  the  export  tax  law,  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  work  with  the  Egyptian  Government  to  see  what 
could  be  done  about  it.     In  response  to  the  committee's  representation  on 
the  cotton  export  tax,  the  .folloiving  statement  by  the  Minister  of  Finance 
was  read  at  the  final  session  of  the  conference: 

"(a)    That  in  accordance  vdth  the  suggestion  made  by  some  spinners, 
the  Minister  is  willing  to  organize  the  registration  of  genuine 
sales  of  raw  cotton  for  export,    (b)    He  does  not  intend  to  increase 
the  tax  until  the  machinery  for  the  official  registration  of  such 
contracts  has  been  instituted,    (c)    Severe  penalties  will  be 
inforced  for  false  statements,    (d)     That  after  the  official  regis- 
tration of  genuine  sales  for  export,  should  any  further  increase  of 
the  export  tax  be  instituted,  he  would  see  to  the  non-application  of 
this  increase  in  tax  to  contracts  registered  before  the  date  of  the 
new  increase," 


Table  1.  -  Eg^'pt:     Acreage,  Yield,  and  production  of  cotton, 
1930-31,  1937-38,  and  19lil-U2  through  195'0-5l  l/ 


Season 


Acreage 


Yield 


Production 


1930-31  : 

1937-38  : 

19ljl-U2  : 

19ii2-li3  : 

19i43-UU  : 

19iiii-i;5  : 

19U5-Ii6  

19l6-ij7  ! 

I9I47-I48  } 

19U8-U9  t 

19U9-50  J 

1950-51  : 


1,000  acres 

2,162 
2,053 
1, 706 

733 

7U0 

885 
1,020 
1,256 
1, 302 
1,U96 
1, 756 
2,050 


Pounds  lint 

379 
522 
ii76 
561 
ii68 
505 
U97 
i;66 

Ii75 
578 
U80 
397 


1,000  bales  2/ 

1,715 
2,2U 
1,700 

,  860 
72ii 

:  935 
J  1,059 
}  1,227 
1,295 
:  1,810 
t  1, 763 

!  1/  1,702 


1/  Estimate. 

2/    Bales  of  1478  pounds. 


Source:    Ministry  of  .Agriculture,  Egypt. 
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Table  3.  -  Egypt:    Cotton  production  by  staple  length, 
in  bales  and  as  percentdge  of  total  crop, 
average  1935-39  and  annual  19UO-50  1/ 


Long  Staple  ! 

Long  Medium  ; 

Medium,  i 

Total  crop 

Year  and  unit 

1  13/32"  ! 

1  9/32"  to 

less  than 

excluding 

and  over  ! 

1  13/32" 

1  9/32" 

scarto 

1,000  bales  2/. .  - 

622  ! 

U8 

1,18U 

1,855 

Percent,  o  j 

33  ! 

3 

6U      :  100 

1,000  bales  2/.. 

680 

I48        J  1,137 

1,865 

36 

3 

61 

100 

19Ul 

1,000  bales  2,/.. 

619 

32 

1  l,0it9 

!  ■    1, 700  , 

36 

2 

62 

100  ■ 

19ii2 

1,000  bales  2/.. 

1  UUl 

8 

!  I1I2 

1  861 

51 

1 

[i8 

100 

19li3 

1,000  bales  2/. . 

553 

1  3 

\  168 

!  72U 

76 

1  1 

I  23 

\  100 

1,000  bales  2/.. 

1  702 

2 

1  231 

\  935 

75. 

1  25 

100 

19  U5 

1,000  bales  2/.. 

778 

2  ■ 

!  279 

1,059 

l\x 

!  26 

1  100 

19U6 

1,000  bales  2/.. 

8I47 

5 

\  37U 

i  1,227 

I  31 

\  100 

19U7  J 

1,000  bales  2/..' 

306 

29 

I  960 

1  1,295 

2)4 

2 

7U 

100  • 

I9I48 

1,000  bales  2/.. 

1  533 

1  190 

'        1,091  . 

l,8lU 

30 

I  10 

!  60 

100 

19li9 

1,000  bales  2/.. 

i  771 

161 

•            332  ' 

l,76ii 

9 

U7  ! 

100 

1950 

1,000  bales,  2/.. 

!       .  589 

339         :            77U  j 

1,703  .. 

:    •  :  35 

20 

a5  I 

100 

1/    Second  estimate.t 

2/    Bales  of  [i78  pounds  of  lint. 


Source}    Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Egypt. 


Table  U,  -  Egypt}    Cotton  acre;.ige  and  production  by  varieties, 
19Ui-i5,  19U6-ii7,  and  19U8-1;9  through  1950-,Sl  ' 


Variety 

;  19liU-U5 

!  I9U6-I47 

!  19)48-119 

;  19)49-50 

;  1950-51  1/ 

:  -Acres 

:  Acrts 

Acre:  a 

;  Acres 

:  Acres 

Karnak  

Giza  ?«•  

Menouf i  

Sakel, 0  

Maarad  

Giza  23  

Giza  30. .... . 

Malaki  Amor) . , 
Giz  a  12 , .... . 

Zagorao  

Ashraouni.  c  . .  i 
Others.  ,  • 

525,986 
166,939 
I5,3il2 

1,668 
~ 

8,995 

I6i4,999 

8)48,816 

!  53,110 
1  67,206 

i  1,235 
1  5,965 
1        1, 7^8 

278,525 

1,231 

•  388,)429 
1  6,)45l 
!  68,792 

17,383 
1)4)4,618 

872 

376,50)4 
)493,115 
138 

786^120 

1  ■  151,065 

\   '  '38,526 
:  165,953 

i  23,301 

590,336  • 
!  ■  1,083 

:  709,0[i)4 
\ 

! 

:    398, U76 

\  98,7UU 
!  78l,[i96 
;  2,)421 

Total. . . . c, : 

885, U03 

.  1,257,836 

1,)496  ,  302 

i  1,753,38)4 

'2,0)49,690 

Bales  2/ 

Bales  2/ 

Bales  2/ 

Bales  2/ 

'    Bales  2/ 

Karnak. ^ ..... : 

Giza  7  J 

Menouf i ,..,«.! 
Sakel. ..,..,,< 

Maarad  ; 

Malaki, ....... 

Sakha  « . .  • 

Giza  12o...,o: 

Amon «  

Giza  30  

Giza  23 0   

Z agora. ....... 

Ashmouni. . „ . . , 
Others, , . . , « = 

531,09li 
1U2,01U 
21,  ¥3 

1,702 

l,6l6 

231,)jl6  ■ 
1,572 

725, 03U 
31,718  . 
87,392  • 

1,633  : 
5,uU6  : 
867  : 
3,011  ! 

371, I7U 

359  ' 

)40)4,228 

5,192  ! 

102,875 

6hQ  i 
190,23)1  : 
16,083  . 
Uia,805  ■ 
675,3ii6 

lil49  . 

"  6l)i,U35 
'  135,339 

161,368 
20,)486 
28,)i20 

803,6)45 
1, 117 

"  5)43,278 
1  ii5,58I| 

— 

339,39iLi 

99,  )i56 
673, UOO 
2,072 

Total. . . c. . 

935,321 

•  1,226,63U  ! 

1,81)4,860 

1,76)4,810 

1,703,18)4 

1/  Second  edtimate, 

2/  Bales  of  [|.78  pounds  of  lint. 


Source:    The  Egyptian  Cotton  Gazette. 
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Table  3'«  -  Egypt:    Cotton  supply  and  distribution  by  crop  years 
(August  1  to  July  31)  19U7-U8  to  1950-^1 


Supply  and  Distribution 


19h7-U8 


19U0-U9 


19)49-50 


1950-31 
(preliminary) 


Supply; 

Stocks  /ugust  1. 
Production ...... 


1,000 
bales  1/ 


1, 000 
bales  1/ 


1,000 
bales  1/ 


1,000 
bales  l/ 


Total  supply,  

Distribution} 

Mill  consumption,... 
Home  consumption  3/« 

Exports  ,  4 , ,~ . . 

Carry-over. ......... 

Total  distribution 


1,279 

758 

563 

1,29U 

1,808 

1,763 

1,702 

2,573 

2,566 

2,326 

'      2,11+9  ■ 

215 

, 

253 

217 

t  2/  2U8 

2h 

12 

h/  10 

1,576 

1  1,738 

'  -  1,652 

'  5/1,901 

758 

563 

1  hh7 

2,573 

2,566 

2,326 

'  2,ll49 

l/    Bales  of  14.78  pounds. 

2/    Computed  at  current  rates.    Consumption  through  February  28,  1951  - 
1U7,900  bales, 

3/    Includes  destroyed  and  burned. 
h/  Estimated. 

5/  Available  for  exports  and  stocks,  of  ?/hich  approximately  863,000  bales 
had  been  exported  up  to  March  1,  195l« 


Source:    Cotton  Statistical  Bulletin  of  Egyptian  Government. 
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Table  6  -  continued 

1/  September  1  through  August  31. 

2/  Bales  of  )478  pounds  of  lint.  . 

3/  Included  in  "Others." 

U/  Includes  Belgium,  Hungary,  /ustria,  Sweden,  Portugal,  Estonia,  and 

Greece  for  all  years  and  U.S.S.R.  for  193U-35  to  1938-39  and  19ii8-U9. 

5/    Exports  to  Pakistan  included  in  India. 

6/    Exports  to  Pakistan  for  8  months  ( January-;iugust  19li9)j  exports  for 
Tj  months  (September-December  19U8)  are  included  in  India, 
7/    Less  than  l/lO  of  1  percent. 

8/    Includes  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Chile,  Denmark,  Finland,  and  Yugoslavia. 
9/    Includes  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Denmark,  Finland,  and  Yugoslavia. 
10/  Includes  Hong  Kong,  Rumania,  Yugoslavia,  Mexico,  and  Finland. 

Source:    Statistical  Department  of  Egyptian  Government. 
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WASHINGTON,  D  C 
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October  1$,  1951 


FOREX a\f  ilARKET  NOTES— COTTON 


Smtzerland's  Raw  Cotton  Supply  and  Distribution,  19U8-U9  -  19^0-51  1/ 

By  Francis  H.  >'hitaker 
Marketinr  Specialist 

(This  is  a  report  of  a  study  made  in  August  19^1,  of 
foreign  market  outlets  for,  and  competition  with, 
United  States  cotton,  conducted  under  the  provision  of 
the  Research  and  Marketing  Act\ 


Generally  speaking,  the  Swiss  spinners  have  contracted  their  output 
until  the  end  of  the  second  Quarter  of  1952,  and  the  twisters  have 
sufficient  orders  to  take  them  to  the  end  of  the  first  Quarter  of  1952, 
It  v/as  reported  that  the  weavers  were  holding  back  due  to  price  uncer- 
tainties and  were  complaining  that  prices  were  too  lov^t, 

Some  of  the  imoorters  feel  that  the  1951-52  consumption  will  be 
slightly  under  1950-51,  but  there  seems  little  basis  for  this  belief. 
If  the  mills  keep  up  at  their  present  rate,  it  should  be  higher.  The 
offices  of  the  Spinners  Association  concur  in  this  belief. 

In  re?-ard  to  cotton  imports  for  1951-52,  importers  expect  the  total 
to  run  fit  lesst  160,000  bales  despite  the  fact  that  stocks  on  hand  on 
Au.rust  1  were  sufficient  for  about  6  m.ontha'  consumption  at  last  year's 
average  ratco    Some  think  they  might  run  as  high  as  in  1950-51  when  about 
180,000  bales  were  im.portcd.    During  19U9-50  the  total  was  about  155,000 
bales. 

Ho'-'ever,  it  is  gen^;rally  agreed  that  vrorld  affairs  vdll  have  a  lot 
to  do  with  imports  of  cotton.     If  the  situation  worsens,  Swiss  importers 
vrould  stockpile  as  much  cotton  as  they  could,  and  if  the  peace  outlcok 
Brightens  they  vrould  hold  their  stocks  at  about  a  six  month  level. 


1/  The  author  ^'dshcs  to  acknowled;Te  the  assistance  received  from  the 
Tmerican  Consulate  in  Zurich. 
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On  /.ufaist  1$,  1951*  the  folloving  cotton  prices  were  quoted  in 
Zurich^  cost  of  freight  to  be  added  from  ^'.ntTrerp: 


xvma 

r  rin  +  Q 

TT             -]  ti 

iurKcy  iicr.xH.  x— ±/xd 

Syrian  1" 

37.50 

Mexican  1" 

39.00 

Congo  1" 

39.50 

/.sl'iinouni 

70.00 

Karnak 

90.00 

Brazilian  1" 

145.00 

Uganda  1-3/16" 

50.00 

Peruvian  Tanguis 

[t6.00 

Supply  and  Distribution  of  Cotton  in  Sivitzerland 
(1^000  bales  of  500  pounds  gross) 


Year  beginning  August  1 


:       19l|8       [       19h9  ' 

'  1950 

SUPPLY 

91         I         61  " 

103       !      155  : 

:  75 
;  182 

DISTRIBUTION  ! 
Consumption  ' 

!       19U         :  216 

!  257 

•  4 

«  4 
«  1 

131        •  133 

1        °  7 

• 

132         -  liiO 

166 

• 

1         I          1  ' 

61        ;        75  . 

1/  1 
1/  88 

19U          ?        216  : 

* 

257 

1/  Based  on  first  six  months  cons-umption. 
Source:    /jnerj. can  Consulate  General,  Zurich, 
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EIGN  AGRICULTURE  CIRCULAR 

OFFirt  OF  FOREIGN    AGRICULTURAL  RELATIONS 
UNITED  STATES   DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
WASHINGTON,  D.C 


FC-3-51  -        October  22,  1951 

TfORLD  COTTON  PRODUCTION  ^JEAR  PRE^'"AR  PEAK 

TJorld  cotton  production  in  1951-52  is  tentatively  estL^ated  at 
35,300,000  bales  (of  500  poirnds  f^ross)  from  about  o2.0  million  acres  based 
on  preliminary  reports  from  nearlj'-  all  of  the  principal  cotton-producing 
countries.    This  production  estimate  is  7.8  million  bales  or  28  percent 
higher  than  the  slightly  revised  estimate  of  27,54-0,000  bales  for  1950-51, 
but  is  9  percent  below  the  record  world  crop  of  39.0  million  bales  produced 
in  1937-38.    Last  jear^s  world  acreage  is  estimated  at  about  66.7  million 
acres  and  in  1937-38  it  was  92.6  million. 


FOR 


This  increase  of  7.8  million  bales  in  world  production  is  attributed 
m.ainly  to  an  increase  of  6,9  million  bales  in  the  United  States  crop  ^vhile 
foreign  production  increased,  hj  only  ,9  m.il].ion  bales.    Hovrever,  both  the 
United  States  crop  of  l6,9  million  bales  and  foreign  production  of  18.4. 
million  are  near  the  record  estimates  of  18,9  million  and  20,0  million  bales, 
respectively,  for  1937-38. 

The  69  percent  increase  in  United  States  production  over  that  in  1950-51, 
estimated  at  10,012,000  bales,  resulted  from  a  60-pcrcent  increase  in  acreage 
from  17,828,000  to  28,544-, 000  acres  and  an  increase  in  average  yield  per  acre 
from  269.2  pounds  to  284-. 7  pounds  as  shovm  in  the  latest  official  cotton  report 
released  on  October  8,  1951.    The  increase  in  acreage  was  brought  about  largely 
by  the  increased  prices  received  by  producers  for  the  1950-51  crop  and  vras 
encouraged  by  widespread  demand  for  a  suppler  of  cotton  sufficient  to  make  good 
the  shortage  of  that  year  and  to  provide  for'  national  security  and  for  the 
usual  civilian  needs  and  exports . 

Cotton  producers  in  foreign  countries  responded  to  last  year's  exceptionally 
high  prices  and  profits  with  a  sharp  increase  in  acreage  but  in  most  of  the 
countries  from  which  reports  were  rcceivcdj  either  weather  conditions  were 
unfavorable  or  insect  infestation  T^as  greater  than  normal,  resulting  in  reduced 
3''ields  per  acre.    Maintenance  of  food-production  programs  and  farm  labor  scarcity 
in  some  countries  also  v:cre  limiting  factors  in  expansion  of  cotton  cultivation. 

Current  reports  from  Mexico  indicate  that  an  increase  of  about  100  percent 
in  cotton  acreage  in  the  State  of  Sonora  on  the  west  coast  where  new  pump  irri- 
gation developments  provided  adequate  r:ater  has  nearly  offset  heavy'-  losses  in 
the  I'latamoros  and  other  northeastern  districts  where  severe  drought  and  shortage 
of  irrigation  vratcr  existed  throughout  the  entire  grrr:ring  period.    This  year's 
record  estimate  of  1,325,000  bales  is  about  300,000  above  the  1950-51  crop  of 
1,120,000  bales  but  about  200,000  less  than  was  expected  earlier  from  the  larger 
acreage . 
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The  I95I-52  crop  norr  being  harvested  in  Forth  JBrazil  is  estiraated  at  less 
than  300jOOO  bales  compared  v/ith  4.80,000  a  year  ago.    The  decrease  is  attri- 
buted to  heavj''  damage  by  locust  plagues  and  to  a  lesser  extent  to  drought. 
There  is  little  evidence  of  any  significant  increase  in  South  Brazil  r.'here  the 
I95I-52  crop  is  planted  during  September  and  October  so  the  over-all  estimate 
for  Brazil  is  calculated  at  1,350,000  bales  compared  xslth  1,500,000  a  joav  ago. 
The  principal  limiting  factors  for  cotton  expansion  in  South  Brazil  arc  scarcity 
of  farm  labor,  the  difficulty  of  com.pcting  rith  high-profit  coffee  crops, 
scarcitj/"  of  fertilizers,  and  lack  of  access  to  new  large  areas  of  virgin  farm 
land  T.iiich  made  possible  the  rapid  expansion  of  cotton  grov.dng  in  the  1930' s. 

Early  reports  of  sharp  increases  in  cotton  acreage  and  production  in  Turkey 
and  Syria  have  been  revised  dov.Tnv:ard.  because  of  heavy  insect  damage,  unfavorable 
vreather,  and  lack  of  experience  in  proper  cultivation  and  insect  control  on  the 
part  of  rn.any  farmers.    Hoirevcr,  the  current  estimates  of  650,000  bales  for  Turkey 
and  300,000  bales  for  Syria  in  1951-52  represent  ncvr  records  for  those  countries. 

In  India  the  1951-52  crop- of  around  2,800,000  bales  Tfill  fall  far  short  of 
the  govcrnm-cnt '  s  goal  of  3,200,000  bales  but  m.a3''  be  about  150,000  above  the 
I95O-5I  estim.ate.    Failure  of  the  m.onsoon  in  northern  India  is  reported  to  be 
the  principal  reason  for  the  d/nm-'-ard  revision  in  earlier  estimates  although 
the  governm.ent '  s  food-production  program  still  retains  its  high-priority  status 
in  the  national  economy. 

A  small  increase  from  1,237,000  bales  to  1,286,000  xias  reported  in  Pakistan 
T/here  nerr  irrigation  projects  are  under  construction.    Failure  of  the  m.onsoon 
T7as  also  felt  in  southern  parts  of  the  country  T:hcre  cotton  yields  are  lorrer 
than  previously  expected. 

The  Egr'rptian  crop,  estimated  officially  at  1,697,000  equivalent  bales  of 
500  povinds,  is  slightly  less  than  the  1950-51  crop  of  1,754,000  bales  x.'hich  -:as 
handicapped  by  hcav^^  insect  infestation  and  very  high  tem.peratures .    The  1951-52 
acreage  estim.atc  of  2,054,000  acres  is  4,000  higher  than  that  of  a  year  ago. 
Private  estimates  of  the  current  crop  range  from.  1.9  million  to  2,2  million 
bales  and  no  serious  dajaage  by  insects  r;as  reported  earlier  in  the  season. 

There  arc  no  significant  changes  in  production  in  other  foreign  countries 
from,  the  1950-51  level  except  p'^ssiblj^  in  China  'There  the  Coixiunist  press 
indicates  large  increases  in  acreage  and  production  despite  earlier  reports  of 
drought  at  planting  tim.e,  vadespread  flood  damage  in  July,  and  heav3'-  insect 
infestation.    The  1950-51  crop  y-ras  estim.ated  by  unofficial  observers  at  2,330,000 
bales.    A  tentative  estimate  of  2,5  million  bales  for  the  current  crop  has  been 
used  in  this  report  although  there  are  indications  that  the  estimate  m.a^^  have 
to  be  revised  uprrard  v/hen  m.ore  detailed  inf ormi3.tion  becom.es  available. 


This  is  one  of  a  scries  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  --.-orld  agricultural 
production  approved  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  Gonrdttee 
on  Foreign  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics.     It  is  based  in  part  upon  U.S.  F'-reign 
Service  reports. 
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YJORLD  COTTON  STOCKS  AT  iT^EST  POST^,.'AR  LEVEL 

Torld  cotton  stocks  on  July  31,  1951,  estimated  at  11,0  million 
bales  (of  500  pounds  p;ross  vreif^it  except  U.S.  stocks  idiich  are  in 
runnin*^  bales),  are  1,0  percent  less  than  the  l6,6  mil-lion  now  estimated 
to  have  been  in  store  on  July  31,  1950.    The  1951  stock  fi.^^^ire  is  onl37- 
one-third  of  world  consumption  in  1950-51  and  maj'"  be  considered  a  mini- 
mum TTorkin^  stock  since  Jul]''  31  is  midseason  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere 
producing  countries  where  stocks  (including  unginned  cotton)  are  always 
hcavA''  at  that  time  of  the  3'"car . 

It  is  significant  that  stocks  3-n  the  surplus-producing  countries  on 
July  31,  1951,  were  ovlIj  half  as  large  as  those  of  a  jqb.t  earlier esti- 
mated at  10.4  million  bales,  vfhile  stocks  in  the  nonpr educing  and  deficit- 
producing  countries  were  down  by  only  2,,S  percent  or  less  than  200,000 
bales  to  5.5  million.    The  amount  of  cotton  afloat  or  in  transit  in  inter- 
national trade  at  the  end  of  July  1951  is  also  estimated  to  have  been  down 
from,  around  530,000  to  about  300,000  bales,  as  old-crop  cotton  was  rela- 
tively scarce  late  in  the  season  and  importers  awaited  the  arrival  of 
lower  priced  new-crop  supplies  after  August. 

Stocks  in  the  nonprod.ucing  and  deficit-producing  countries,  although 
only  slightlj'"  lovrer  than  a  year  ago,  vrcrc  unevenlj'"  distributed.  Moderate 
increases  took  place  in  some  countries  v.^ile  others  reported  stocks  below 
the  level  needed  for  efficient  mill  operation.    The  1951  stocks  of  5.5 
million  bales  in  this  .group  of  countries  as  a  whole  represented  only  32 
percent  of  their  1950-51  consumption  totaling  17.1  million  bales.  The 
only  major  importing  countries  with  stocks  in  1951  above  4  months'  current 
mill  requirements  v.-ere  the  United  Kingdom,  Italy,  India,  Japan,  and 
Switzerland. 

Stocks  in  the  surplus-producing  countries  on  July  3I,  19"51,  estimated 
at  5»2  million  bales,  represented  33  percent  of  1950-51  consumption  of 
15.7  million  bales.    However,  high  m.idseason  stocks  in  Southern  Hemisphere 
C'^untries  •'.'•here  consumption  is  low  or  n'^nexistcnt  amounted  to  1,5  million 
bales  or  about  1  year ' s  mill  requirements .    In  the  remaining  surplus 
countries  the  1951  stocks  totaling  3,7  million  bales  am^u.nted  to  26  percent 
of  I95O-5I  consumption  of  14.2  million.    Some  rebuilding  -if  stocks  during 
the  current  season  is  t"^  be  exeectcd  in  exporting  countries  as  ■'.rell  as  in 
importing  countries. 
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COTTON:    Estlr.ated  iTorlcl  stocks  hy  principal  countries, 
July  31 3  1951,  i'-'ith  conparisms  1/ 


(In  bales  of  50O  pounds  gross) 


Stocks  on 

hand  July  31 

C  -^untr^'-  '• 

; 

°       iQ'^n  * 

: 

1,000  : 

1^000 

:       1,000  : 

1,000 

: 

bales  : 

bales 

:       bales  ; 

bales 

Surplus  countries  : 

226 

:  ; 

150  : 

:          ■ 200  : 

130 

13,033  : 

5,287 

:       6,846  : 

2,179 

5  : 

3  5 

4.0  : 

24 

:             32  t 

9 

153 

'           133  : 

167 

70  : 

61 

:            80  : 

68 

243  : 

481 

:           665  : 

400 

661  : 

698 

:           530  : 

445 

11  : 

29 

:            36  : 

18 

200  : 

108 

t           155  ' 

160 

107  : 

95 

t            75  : 

161 

150  : 

149 

:           125  : 

97 

75  : 

140 

:           113  : 

118 

325  : 

575 

489  : 

409 

French  Equatorial  Africa... ; 

15  ° 

oO 

:             12  : 

52 

1,050  : 

■  S30 

:           816  : 

792 

Total  surplus  countries..: 

16,135  I 

8,922 

:      10,372  : 

5,205 

: 

Deficit  countries  : 

t 
: 

:  : 
:  : 

56  : 

51 

:             61  : 

.  69 

10  : 

3 

:              4  : 

4 

150  : 

95 

:           150  : 

114 

100  : 

68 

:            68  : 

68 

700  : 

318 

■          495  ; 

313 

4/  : 

117 

:           293  t 

133 

250  : 

344 

•          395  : 

4A5 

80  : 

51 

:            98  : 

72 

50  : 

52 

:            45  ; 

61 

60  : 

69 

:            57  : 

51 

100  : 

■  60 

I            75  ' 

•  88 

1,045  : 

1,639 

:       1,403  : 

1,228 

China,  incl.  I.lanchuria  5./. .  s 

■900  : 

-400 

:         -  300  : 

200 

■2,165  t 

1,543 

:       1,380  : 

1,520 

Jaioan  .: 

556  : 

405 

:           300  : 

625 

'43  • 

37 

:             17  t 

18 

5  : 

59 

:            68  : 

47 

20  : 

22 

:            21  : 

33 

•775  : 

■402 

:  -468: 

•  448 

Total  deficit  countries..: 

7,065  : 

5,825 

5,698  : 

5,537 

550  : 

284 

t           530  : 

233 

23,750  : 

15,031 

:      16,600  : 

11,025 

17  Estimates  for  Southern  Henisphere  countries  include  unginned  cotton  on  hand 
at  the  end  of  July.    2/  Running  bales.    3/  M-^stly  U.S.S.R.,  Mozambique,  and 
Nigeria.    4/  Included  v-dth  "Others."    ^  Includes  estinates  for  noncomercial 
stocks.    6/  Includes  Pakistan  prior  to  partition  in  August  1947.    7/  Mostly 
countries  in  Europe  and  South  Anerica.    8/  Esti:.Tated. 
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Depletion  '^f  stocks  in  surplus-producing  countries  y/hilc  those  in 
other  countries  r.^ere  gcnercllj^  nr.intr.incd  slightly  belov/  last  yec?.r's 
level  is  attributed  t-^  the  sh'^rt  v'orld  supply  in  1950-51  and  the  conse- 
quent rise  in  prices  -".rith  consumption  at  a  record  level.  Exporting 
countries  generally  T:ere  rilling  to  deplete  their  reserve  stocks  to  nini- 
nun  levels  either  to  take  advantage  of  unusually  favorable  prices  or  to 
afford  relief  to  other  countries  vhero  available  supplies  vjere  inadequate. 
On  the  other  hand,  inporting  countries  attcnpted  to  maintain  satisfactory 
stocks  thr'^ughout  the  1950-t-51  seas-^n  because  of  earlier  uncertainty 
regarding  the  1951-52  rrorld  cotton  crop  and  unsettled  rorld  political 
conditions. 

Although  rrorld  production  in  1951-52  is  expected  to  reach  35.3  nillion 
bales  and  consunpti'^n  expected  to  be  less  than  the  32.8  nillion  bales  con- 
suix'd  in  1950-51  it  appears  that  the  rrorld  stocks  vrill  still  be  r:ell  belov; 
nornal  at  the  end  '^f  the  current  season. 


This  is  "one  of  a  scries  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  rrorld  agricultural 
dcvclopnents  approved  hy  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations 
Co'-inittee  '^n  F'^reign  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics .     It  is  based  in  part 
upon  U.S.  F-^rcign  Service  rop'^'rts. 
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OFFICE  OF  FOPfElGW  A0RJC4JLTURAL  RELATIONS 
UNITED  STATES  OEPARTJ^ENT  OF  AG  RICU  LTU  R  E 
WASHINGTON,  D.C, 


FC-5_51  '  October  29,  1951 

T'ORLD  COTTCII  TP.ADE  IN  1950-51  'DO'!}]  VX  l^Jo  PERCENT 

T'orld  cotton  exports  of  12o0  million  bales  (of  500  pounds  gross) 
in  1950-51  rcre  4., 6  percent  lorer  than  in  1.949-50  when  12^6  million 
bales  vrere  exported.    The  decrease  is  attributed  to  a  irorld  shortage  of 
available  supplies  and  resulting  high  prices  rather  than  to  a  lack  of 
effective  demand  for  imports,    A  rise  of  1,150,000  bales  in  exports 
from  foreign  countries  to  7^74-3,000  bales  '-.-as  more  than  offset  by  a 
decrease  of  1,724,000  bales  in  exports  from  the  United  States  to 
4,280,000  bales.    Export  restrictions,  intended  to  conserve  sufficient 
stocks  for  their  ot.ti  mdlls,  'Jere  in  effect  in  at  least  7  countries 
during  all  or  a  part  of  the  past  season  and  are  still  in  effect  in 
India  and  Argentina  and  in  Erazil  in  moderate  form. 

In  I95O-5I  the  cotton-importing  countries  of  the  vrorld  T'ore  able 
to  satisfy  most  of  their  mill  requirements  at  a  record  level  of  con- 
sumption as  indicated  \>j  stock  data  (see  Foreign  Agriculture  Circular, 
FC-4~51,  "T.'orld  Cotton  Stocks  at  Loirost  PostT:ar  Level" )j  shoiring  only 
a  sma.ll  net  reduction  in  stocks  for  this  gi^oup  of  countries  as  a  rrhole. 
T.'orld  trade  remained  relatively  hieh  despite  the  sh'^rt  supply  in  the 
United  States  and  the  100-  t-^  125-pcrcent  increase  in  prices  of  foreign 
grT.rths  as  foreign  mills  made  an  effort  to  m.eet  increased  dem.and  and  to 
build  invent '"irics  '^f  cotton  and  cotton  goods  during  a  period  of  rapidly 
rising  prices . 

A  net  result  '^f  last  year's  high  level  of  trade  at  a  time  v:hen 
vrorld  production  :7as  5.4  million  bales  (running)  bcloTj"  vr'^rld  consumption 
is  that  stocks  in  the  exporting  countries  as  a  group  arc  onlj''  half  as 
large  as  a  year  ago,  having  been  decreased  by  5.2  million  bales.  The 
United  States  accounted  for  4«7  million  bales  nf  the  decrease  and  other 
oqD'^'rting  countries  about  0<,5  million.    Since  the  priducti-^n  increase  in 
f "^reign-exporting  countries  this  year  is  estimated  at  only  450,000  bales 
and  stocks  are  gcncrall^^  depleted,  it  is  apparent  that  the  supplies 
available  f-^r  exp-^rt  from,  f'-^rei^gn-producing  countries  in  1951-52  v/ill  be 
little  if  any  larger  than  in  1950-51  even  if  st-^cks  are  all->v:Gd  to  remain 
at  the  lo".-;  level  rep-^rted  f">r  July  31,  1951. 

''.'"ith  a  build-up  '^f  stocks  needed  in  about  half  -\f  the  importing 
countries  and  -".-orld  cotton  prices  reduced  to  the  1949-50  level  it  appears 
that  under  present  conditions  vrorld  exp'^rt  trade  in  cotton  could  exceed 
the  total  of  12  million  bales  exported  in  1950-51  -nd  might  exceed  the 


COTTON:     World  exports  by  countries  of  origin,  19^;;-1950 
(Equivalent  bales  of  500  pounds  gross  weight) 


Year  beginning  August  1 


Country 

!  19AA 

!  1945 

!  1946 

!  1947 

i  1943 

1949 

:  1950  ^ 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

1.000 

:  bales 

:  bales 

bales 

:  bales 

:  bales 

:  bales 

bales 

INUiiln  iirir«riXL>it 

■                     1  OiC 

:  2d3 

:  204 

359 

:  232 

655 

860 

TT»^  T  4-*^^      Q  +  n  +  nr^ 

3,0 /fa 

3,656 

2,025 

:  4,961 

:  6,004 

4,230 

.                   "1  ^ 

3U 

12 

•  29, 

29 

:  33 

46 

T^  +  Q  1 

:  3.971 

:  3.872 

:  2,413 

5.222 

6.697 

:  5.186 

ASIA 

• 

0 

:  0 

:  0 

:  0 

V 

50 

. . :  317 

848: 

828 

704 

262 

:  -  214 

153 

•  *~ 

^    .  980 

677 

892 

1,065 

T  / 

:  0 

8 

6 

lo 

:  29 

106 

1 

1 

:  10 

2 

•.J  6 

2/ 

31 

2/ 

1 

5 

:  129 

:  209' 

364 

0 

0 

1 

5 

:  33 

111 

■  49 

22 

:  31 

44 

:  23 

5d 

. . :  46V 

89B 

660 

1,737 

:  1,135 

:  1.40b 

1.938 

d"\TT'PlI  A\in3TPft 

bUUiri  A^itiKiL-A 

125 

3o 

:  0 

28 

49 

27 

1,46.; 

1,517 

1,049 

955 

: .  598 

67O 

.A/  "in 

'71 

3o 

33 

27 

43 

55 

/TO 

433 

331 

263 

217 

26,4 

300 

n . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,922 

1.34? 

-1,2*:/ 

959' 

1.323 

Ab  RIuA 

* 

■  boo 

2ou 

249 

255 

325 

325 

3:'0 

/  / 

•  30: 

23 

22 

12 

27: 

30 

171. 

217 

200 

235 

7/  217 

2/ 

192 

/    /               -\  t-\r- 

6/  269- 

6/  212 

235: 

.  336: 

372: 

333 

804 

862 

1,482 

■  1,577 

1,692 

1,640 

1,532 

French  Equatorial  Africa,, 

.A/  ■7'?. 

oU 

±^  1 

XXU; 

0/  iUo: 

i;:o 

.:  U 

11: 

■  8: 

3 

■  4: 

11: 

-I  - 

•6/    -  110: 

129 

80 

130 

103. 

.  120: 

112 

.  :  20: 

15. 

31- 

29 

36: 

60 

75 

2 

2. 

2: 

2 

6: 

13. 

1,854: 

2,390: 

2.580: 

2.855 

2,886 

2,769 

,:  0 

400: 

450 

675: 

600: 

650 

.':  4.930; 

9.214! 

9,494" 

8.7'50; 

11,039! 

12,598i 

12,023 

■  —    Ti  ri  ,    <  1  T  ■  r  '  r     r   '-^   ' — s-i-;  ;  

1/  Preliminary.    2j  Less  than  500  bales,    "y  Based  on  Chinese  press  reports  of  "large  shipments"  to 
the  Soviet  Union,    ij  Reported  separately  for  the  first  time  for  1947-48.    ^Includes  about  230,000 
bales  of  exports  from  Pakistan  to  India.     In  earlier  years  this  movement  was  internal  trade.    To  this 
extent  Asia  and  world  totals  in  1947-48  are  not  comparable  with  earlier  years.    6/  Calendar  years. 
7/  Crop  year.    8/  Mostly  Burma.    2/  Mostly  U.S.S.R. 


Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.  Prepared 'or.  estimated  from  official  statistics,  reports 
of  U.S.  Foreign  Service  officers,  results  of  office  research,and  other  information. 
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194-9-50  total       12,6  nilli-^n.    The  principal  obstacle  to  a  sizable 
increase  in  trade  this  year  is  the  fact  that  most  of  the  increase  vdll 
have  t-^  cone  fron  the  United  States,  necessitating  a  nuch  larger  outlay 
of  dollar  exchange  on  the  part  of  nany  countries  rhich  still  find  it 
necessary  t-^  conserve  their  dollar  resources  .—By  Charles  H.  Barber, 
based  in  part  upon  U.S.  Foreign  Service  reports. 
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FOREIGN  MARLET  NOTL.S— COTTON 


Italy',s_  Cotton  Siippl^r  Situation  for  the.  Crop  Year     August  Ij  19,50 
"  to  "J^l7.^31j'  19^1 0  "  Reported'^Augus t  30 , "  1951  l7 

(Bav'^ed  on  a  recent  report  b  '  Francis  Yi.  Whitalier,  Marketing  CpecialivSt, 
of  a  study  of  foreign  market  outlets  and  competition  with  United  States 
cotton,  conducted  binder  the  provision  of  the  Peesearch  and  Ilarketing  Act.  ; 


Cotton  concuiaption  in  Italy  during    the  1950-51  cotton  season  is 
estimated  at  982,000  bales  (of  5C0  pounds  gross  \;eight) ,    This  is  the 
highest  total  for  any  -^ear  since  1929-30  when  slightly  over  1,000,000 
bales  'jere  consuiiied  by  mills  in  Italy,     It  also  represents  an  increase 
over  the  933,000  bales  consuraed  in  19/^9-50,  951,000  In  19A^-49,  and 
711,000  for  the  1938-39  pre\rar  season,  ■  . 

About  60  percent  of  the  cotton  consumed  in  1950-51  is  estimated 
to  have  been  United  States  cotton  compared  with  77  percent  in  19/.9-50 
when  United  States  cotton  was  available  in  unlimited  nuantities..  For 
other  recent  years  United  States  cotton  represented  the  follov/ing  per- 
centages of  total  c onsumpt ion o    in  1948-^9  about  54  percent;  in  1947-48 
about  40  percent;  in  1946-47  about  53  percent  and  during  the  10  years 
preceding  the  second  l.'orld  War,  an  annual  average  of  64  percent.  The 
next -largest  supplier  has  been  Egypt,    During  the  past  season,  "Egypt 
was  the  source  for  about  17  percent  of  Italian  cotton  imports.  Other 
sources  of  supply  in  order  of  im.portanGe  yere  India  and  Pakistan, 
Argentina,  Mexico  and  Brazil. 


l/  Mr.  1/hitaker  acknowledges  assistance  in  making  the  study  received 
from  the  American  Consul,  Joseph  A.  vJiedemayer,  Milan,  Italyj  Robert  C. 
Tetro,  ..gricultural  Attache,  American  Embassy,  Rome,  Italy;  Institute 
Cotoneiro  Italiano,  and  the  Associazione  Cotoniero  Italiana,  Milan,  Italy; 
The  statistics  presented  by  the  author  have  been  accepted  by  the  author 
as  reliable. 
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Although  stocks  of  raw  cotton  on  hand  August  1,  1951  were  only 
about  13  percent  higher  than  those  of  a  year  ago,  some  mills  are 
reported  to  be  holding  larjje  stocks  of  cotton  yarns  and  cloth.  The 
Italian  authorities  have  suggested  to  such,  mills  that  they  improve 
"t^heir  financial  status  by  selling  some  their  goods.    Doth  domestic 
and  ex:;ort  sales  of  cotton  goods  are  reported  to  have  slowed  down 
during  the  sumraer  months.    However,  e^q^orts  are  still  relatively 
high.    The  monthly  average  of  total  exports  of  cotton  yarns  and 
cotton  goods  were  5,S91  metric  tons  for  the  first  five  months  of 
1951,    This  compares  with  6,005  metric  tons  for  1950,  5,380  for  1949, 
/^,466  for  19^8,  and  5,496  for  1938. 

There  is  some  concern  aiaong  cotton  buyers  regarding  their  abilitj?- 
to  secure  all  the  cotton  they  need  in  the  coming  months  due  to  the 
shortage  of  dollar  ejcchange.    The  cotton  trade  estimates  import  recu3.re- 
ments  for  the  coming  year  at  about  1,0  million  bales,  of  \:hich  about 
69  percent  is  needed  from  the  United  States,  16  percent  from  Egypt, 
and  7  percent  from  India  and  Pakistan,  with  laost  of  the  balance  coming 
from  Lejjico  and  South  American  countries. 

The  domestic  production  of  cotton  in  Italy  since  the  last  war  has 
averaged  about  11,000  bales.     During  the  war  it  averaged  around  27,000 
bales,  and  the  average  for  the  five  years  ";rior  to  the  v;ar  was  about 
21,000  bales.     Cotton  production  in  Italy  is  not  considered  economical 
since  the  land  can  be  used  more  advantageously  to  producing  cro^DS  for 
■".fhich  several  crops  can  be  grown  in  one  year,    ?Iov/ever,  there  is  some 
feeling  that  cotton  could  be  grovm  to  advantage  if  technical  assistance 
v;ere  given  to  the  farriers  to  help  them  improve  cultural  and  gro\mig 
practices,  and  if  proper  ginning  facilities  vjere  available.  Some 
believe  that  from  50  to  100  thousand  bales  could  be  grovm  each  year. 

In  the  Italian  Somaliland,  cotton  grov/ing  during  the  war  was 
practically  discontinued  in  order  to  produce  much-needed  food  crops. 
Ho\;ever,  as  in  Italy,  it  is  thought  that  cotton  production  could  be 
increased  materially,  possibly  to  15  or  20  thousand  bales,  through 
technical  assistance  and  irrigation. 

During  the  war  years  (l9/i.l-/+4)  cotton  made  up  only  about  16  percent 
of  the  raw  materials  processed  by  spinning  mills  of  Italy,    During  194-5 
cotton  V7as  73  percent  of  the  total,  194-6,  94  percent,  in  1947,  95  percent^ 
and  in  1948,  93  percent.     In  1949  it  fell  to  84  percent  due  to  the  un- 
favorable price  relationship  of  cotton  to  artificial  fibers  v/hich  v;as 
further  augmented  by  the  devaluation  of  the  lire.    During  the  1950-51  ■ 
season,  d^ie  to  limited  cotton  supplies,  cotton  prices  rose  to  record 
levels,  and  as  a  result  only  81  percent  of  the  raw  materials  were 
composed  of  cotton,    IJith  the  increase  in  available  supplies  of  cotton 
in  i951-52,  and  with  sufficient  dollar  exchange,  the  percentage  could' 
be  expected  to  go  to  around  90, 
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At  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  1950,  there  were  5,623,000  spindles 
in  place.    There  v/ere  5,^11^^000  at  the  end  ox  193i'^.     -hrough  the  -/cars 
there  has  been  a  gradual  increase  in  the  numbers.    During  the  first  five 
months  of  1951,  the  number  of  spindles  increased  78,000  and  averaged  91.3 
percent  active.    During  1950  the  monthly  average  activity  was  91,1  percent. 
During  the  past  20  years  the  number  of  looms  have  changed  very  little,  but 
activity  has  increased  and  they  are  being  modernized,  thereby  giving  more 
production  per  loom.    The  monthly  average  loom  activity  during  1950  was 
87.9  percent.    The  compares  i;ith  a  monthly  average  of  89,3  loercont  for 
the  first  five  months  of  1951.    Of  the  spindles  in  place  at  the  end  of 
1950,  97.9  percent  v/erc  of  the  ring  type.    Of  the  looms,  3-4. 1  percent 
were  tiutomatic,  284.8  percent  scmii^automatic,  36,8  percent  of  ordinary 
type,  and  the  small  balance  hand-operated.    Ring  spindles  increased  about 
64,000  over  the  ;'Dreceeding  year  and  automatic  looms  increased  abou.t 
1,843  and  semi-automatic  looms  increased  about  440.    j.t  the  end  of  1950, 
there  •./ere  I40  mills  that  do  only  spinning,  and  72  pills  which  do  both 
spinning  and  vreaving,  and  859  mills  v;hich  do  only  weaving. 

The  total  ra^.-on  yarn  and  staple  fiber  production  in  ^taly  during 
the  calendar  year  1950  \;as  equivalent  to  about  534^000  bales'  of  cotton 
which  v/as  58  percent  of  the  peak  1941  production  of  921,000  equivalent 
bales.     It  v/as  about  20  percent  larger  f  an  produced  in  1949' and' about 
57  percent  higher  than  the  1948  production.    During  the  pa-st  several 
years  the  Italian  artificial  fiber  producers  have  been  striving"  to  tie 
the  textile  mills  up  with  contracts  for  future  deliveries .   ' Tliey  have 
been  especially  active  during  the  past  12  months  since  the  scarcity-'  of 
both  cotton  and  wool  increased  the  demand  fcr  substitutes  to  talte'thc 
natural  fibers'  place.     It  was  reported  they  made  a  special  ef f Cj.-f  to 
prevail  upon  the  cotton  textile  mills  to  sign  contracts  to 'yuf chase' 
artificial  fibers  equivalent  to  abou.t  1.25,000  bales  of  cotton.  '  'This 
would  have  been  in  addition  to  v/hat  they  -.-ere  already  receiving,  "  ' The 
effort  was  not  ver^'-  successful,  ho\;ever,  since  the  clientele  of  the 
cotton  mills  prefer  natural  cotton  to  cotton  fiber  su.bstitutes.  '  The 
consuming  public  remembers  the  artificial  fiber  material  it  used  during 
the  last  war  and  prefers  cotton. 

Table  1:    '.'  ercentagc  of  total  cotton  consumed  in  "'"tal',:  vrhich 
came  from  the  U.  S.  for  crop  years  (beginning  August  1).  shovr:!  1/ 


Crop  Year 

Percent 

,  Year 

Percent 

1927  

60.3 

1928  

'   

5G,.8 

[  1929-38  average. \ 

64.1 

.  1944* 

37,7 

:  1945  

•  44.5 

1932  

,  ..... 

•      *  •  •  0 

52.7 

73.2 

:  1947  , 

•  •  •  •  •  0 

39.6 

1934  

:  1948........ 

54.3 

68.2 

*  IQ/o 

76.6 

1936  

51.7 

^950..  ... 

60.0 

"1/  In;?ormation  not  available  for  \/ar  'jcc.rs,  1939'  through  1943. 


Source:     Istituto  Cotoniero  Italianc,  Lilano,  Italy. 


Tabic  2:    Cons-umption  and  imrorts  of  cotton  from  major  coxintries 

of  origin 

(In  -bales  of  500  rounds  -.toss  vreight) 


Crop  year 
beginning 
Autmat  1 


Ccns-umr^- 
tion 


1,000 
bales 


United  s India  and: 
States  :  Pakistan; 


1,000 
bales 


1,000 
bales 


Imports  \J 


Egypt 


1,000 
bales 


All 
others 

1,000 
bales 


Total  2/ 

1,000 
bales 


1925..  : 

1926  : 

Yj21                  :  968 

1928  :  1,036 

1929  '  1,010 

1930  :  796 

1931  :  822 

1932  %  902 

1933  :  905 

193/^  :  8U 

1935  I  623 

1936  :  619 

1937  :  700 

1938  I  711 

1939  :  602 

19A0  :  208 

19^  :  54 

1942  %  71 

19/^3  ;  12, 

19U  :  9 

1945  ;  337 

1946......;...:  857 

1947.  :  829 

1948  :  951 

1949  :  933 

1950  ^/  :  982 


728 
791 
739 
779 
767 
613 
433 
676 
761 
403 
401 
488 
485 
303 
410 
40 
8 
1 
0 
0 

292 
572 

226 
602 

764 

600 


258 
210 
130 
183 
222 
221 
168 
67 
121 
150 
122 
66 
71 
51 
35 
2 


0 
0 

0 
18 
92 
59 
34 
80 


=4/ 


84 
77 
79 
93 
111 
86 
99 
106 
118 
143 
134 
130 
120 
105 
109 


0 
0 
80 
237 
199 
160 
117 
170 


20 
26 
15 
17 
26 
23 
36 
28 
12 
36 
29 
69 
100 
115 
110 
10 
16 
7 
7 
2 

120 
298 
121 
157 

60 
168 


l/  Prior  to  1934  data  are  for  calendar  years. 
2/  Excludes  re-exports, 

3/  Less  than  500  bales ,  ■     ■ ■ 

LJ  If  any,  included  in  all  others, 

Ilov.'evcr,  it  is  thought  most  of  it  came  from  the  United  States, 
5/  Preliminary, 


1,090 
1,104 
963 
1,072 
1,126 
943 
786 
877 
1,012 
732 
686 
753 
776 
574 
664 
54 
24 
8 
7 
2 

492 
1,125 
638 
978 
975 
1,018 
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Table  3t     Ita.lian  exports  of  cotton  goods  -  rnonthly  average 


•  •  • 

Calendar  Years  :  Yarns  :  Cloth  snd  Ilfg,  .  Total 


L'etric  tons      .     iletric  tons      .  I.Ietric  tons 


193c   l,6l[i  .  3,Bfi2  .  5,U96 

I9U7   Iyhh2  .  1,120  .  2,562 

I9UG   2,00)4.  1,582  ,  U,l466 

I9I49  :  2,961  2,]4l9  :  5,380 

1950   2,361  .  3,6l4l4  :  6,005 

19511/  :  2,332  ;  3,559  :  5,891 


1/    January  tlirour  h  I/.ay. 

Source:     Istituto  Gotoniero  Italiano,  I'ilano,  Italy, 


Table  h:    Raw  materials  put  into  process  by  spinning  mills  from 

1939  to  1950 


Calendar 
Years 

Cotton 

Staple 
Rayon 

Other 
'  textile 
fibers 

Waste 

:  Total 

Percent 

Percent 

'  Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

1939  

19 140  

I9I4I  

I9I42  

191j3  

19Ut  

I9I45  

19I46  

19I47  

19l;8  

I9I49  

1950  

62,5 

53.7  = 
20.6 
16.5 
20.9 
7.3 
72.7 
9U.I 
95.I4 
93.1 
Qh.l 
81.0 

:  28.0 

3i4,l 

69.7 
•  72.1; 
63.0 
72.6 
11.7 
3.7 
3.9 
I1.8 

9.1i 
11.6 

'  3.9 
I4.8 
3.6 
5..5 
8.1 
10. 1 

I4.7 
0.6 

0.3 
0.1 

7.1i 
6.1 
5.6 
6.0 
9.2 
10.9 
1.6 
0.7 
1.8 

6.2  : 
7.3 

'  100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
J.OO 
100 
100 
100 
100 

Source:     Istituto  Cotuniero  Italiano,  Milano,  Italy, 
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Table         Cotton  spindles  and  looms  in  place  at  the  end  of 

each  year  shovm 


Calendar  Years  :      Spinning  spindles         :  Looms 


:  Thousands  :  Thousands 

1900  :  2,111  .  -        :  70   ,  ' 

1903  :  ,  2,933  :  78, 

1908  :  3,969  :  90. 

1912  :  1|,582  11$  . 

1921  :  h.Slh  122 

1925..  :  :  139  ■ 

1930  :  5,li50  .          :  150 

1938  :  $,hlh  :  136 

I9U6  :  5,251  :  -  138 

1950  :  5,623  :  ll|2 

1951  (J'ay)  :  5,701  :  lli2 


Source:     Institute  Cotoniero  Italiano,  Milano,  Italy. 

Table  6:    Supply  and  distribution  of  cotton  in  Italy  by  crop  years 
(August  1  -  July  31)  for  years  19^-^45  through  19lt9-50 
(1,000  bales  of  500  pounds  gross  weight) 


Year  beginning- Augus t-,  1 


19i4li-5  . 

19I45-6 

19146-7 

_  19^47-8^ 

=  19148-9 

19i49-50 

^19|9-l 

■1951-2 

Supply 

Stocks  Aug.  1 
Imports 
Production 
Total 

Distribution 
Consum.ption  ; 
Stocks  July  31 

Total          .  ' 

1,000 
boxes  . 

•  1,000 
:  boxes 

1,0^^0 
:  boxes 

•1,000 

boxes 

1,000 

boxes 

1,000' 
boxes' ' 

1,000 
■boxes 

1,000 
boxes 

35  . 
2 
9 

37  ' 
:  I492 
:  9 

201 

:1,125 
12 

1481  ' 
638 
15 

305 
978 
12 

3Uh 
'  97$  ' 

9 

395 
1,018 
II4 

■  '  -m  2/ 

1,000  "2/ 

i76— 

538 

1,338 

i:,i32 

1,295 

1,328 

1,1427 

i,a58 

9  ■ 
37 

337 

201 

857 
lj.8l  ' 

829  • 
305  • 

951  ' 

933 
395  : 

982 

146 

538 

1,338 

l,13i4  _ 

1,295  _ 

1,328  ; 

1,1427  ■ 

17    Preliminary  data. 

2/    Trade  estimates  of  needs. 


Source:  Istituto  Contoniero  Italiano,  and  the  Associazione  Contoniero 
Italiano,  I'ilano,  Italy.     Trade  Estimates  vflth  manor  adjustments. 
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Tabic  7: 


Rayon  yarn  c-aid  staple:  fiber  production  l/  in  Italy 
(1,000  bales  of  h2$  pounds) 


oaxono.vur  I  C  ars 

1,000 

bales 

Year 

;  1,000 

1  bales 

1935  ' 

361 

r'  '^1 

1936  

U6l 

1937  

619 

1938  

631 

:  VM  

 :  223 

1939  

717 

19iiO  • 

Shh 

19li8  

 :  3I1-O 

19[|.l  

921 

'  19h9  

 ;  khl 

19^2  

7h3 

1950  

 :  53ii 

17    Includes  filament  yarn  and  staple,  cover  ted  to  equivalent  bales  of 
cottun  at  the  rate  of  1+25  pounds  of  rayon  to  1  bale  of  500-pound  gross 
weight  cotton.     It  is  not  intended  to  infer  that  everj'"  bale  of  rayon 
comes  into  direct  competition  v/ith  cotton.    IVhen  sufficient  quantities 
of  both  fibers  are  available,  .along  v;ith  ample  currency  exchange  ft)r  their 
purchase,  the  various  fibers  nonaally  fall  into  preferred  uses. 


